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Whither L. 6. I. ? 


by BERNARD J. SCHAEFER, President 
Library Binding Institute 


On the way back from 
Chicago after the Mid- 
West Regional Meeting of 
LBI, I began to think of 
the enormous strides that 
our trade organization and 
industry have made in the 
past few years. 

My thoughts were per- 
haps stimulated by several 
recent meetings: the two 
regional meetings, and 
those of the Board of Di- 
rectors and the Joint Com- 
mittee of ALA and LBI. 

I thought of the various activities in which 
we are collectively engaged through LBI. This 
naturally led to a re-examination of the pur- 
poses of the various projects currently oc- 
cupying our energies. 

It seems to me that all of these activities 
reduce themselves to one common denomina- 
tor: SERVICE. 

Ours is a service industry. We are an in- 
dustry of small businessmen. We manufacture 
no product, but we repair and rebuild a very 
vital manufactured product books. Han- 
dling, as we do, thousands of volumes belonging 
to the libraries of America, we have become, 
in a sense, their partners in the development 
and promotion of sound conservation prac- 
tices. 

This is a service undertaking which under- 
lies the tenor of the industry and, of necessity, 
its organization, LBI. The primary function 
of our organization is service to the library 
profession. This is expressed organizationally 
through our Joint Committee with ALA. 

Similarily, we serve our members through 
programs designed to make each of them a 
more efficient and prosperous businessman. 
In this way, we endeavor to insure the con- 
tinuation of high standards of craftsmanship, 
quality and service. 

Probably the most outstanding character- 
istic of our industry and of LBI is the spirit 
of our members. We are all competitors, 
anxious and eager to advance and improve 
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our individual businesses. Our competition is 
keen and vigorous. Yet, we seek to keep it 
fair. To do otherwise would be industrial 
suicide. 

This spirit is perhaps the most conspicuous 
achievement of the past few years. It mani- 
fests the wholehearted acceptance of the fun- 
damental idea that none of us can stand alone. 
By cooperation, sharing of experience — in 
short, by working together in those areas 
where it is legally ‘permissible for us to do so, 
we have each advanced our own interest. 
This is enlightened selfishness. 

Whither LBI? The road ahead seems clear 
to me. We must continue our service to the 
library profession and to ourselves. But, 
above all, we must keep vital and dynamic 
the fertile spirit of cooperation which has done 
so much for us. 
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The Joint Committee of 
ALAA, and LBS 


The American librarian occupies a unique 
position in the cultural matrix of a vibrant 
society. More than a mere custodian of the 
written word, he is its guardian and protector, 
his point of orientation is service. Translated 
into library operation, this means encouraging 
circulation or use. The written word is a tool 
used by a democracy to enhance individual 
dignity. 

One of the major problems facing librarians 
has been how to conserve the written word. 
This has long been recognized as a responsi- 
bility to be discharged by the cooperative 
action of the library profession and the li- 
brary binding industry. With this in mind, 
in October of 1934, the Joint Committee of 
ALA and LBI was created. Probably no other 
step taken by the profession or industry has 
been more important in furthering the art of 
conservation. 

The organization and duties of the Joint 
Committee were briefly stated by the ALA as 
follows: 


“To facilitate solution of problems of common 
interest to libraries and members of the Li- 
brary Binding Institute; to cooperate in main- 
taining the highest possible standards of crafts- 
manship and responsibility of members of 
the LBI; to make recommend~tions, and upon 
request, to give assistance on binding matters 


to ALA and LBI.”’ 


This profession-industry cooperative pro- 
gram was not without antecedents. Early in 
the ’20’s ALA, through its Bookbinding Com- 
mittee, with the assistance of the Employing 
Bookbinders of America, had issued a set of 
specifications for library binding. A long step 
forward, it established a standard which both 
the profession and the industry could rely on 
as the minimum acceptable library binding. 
However, no machinery existed to implement 
and give meaning to the existence of the 
standard. Nor was there any device by which 
the resources of both librarians and binders 
could be channeled into avenues of further 
cooperation. 

hus the next logical step was the formation 
of the Joint Committee as the mechanism 
whereby cooperative endeavors of librarians 
and binders could be formalized. One of the 
first tasks of the Joint Committee was to re- 
view and revise the specifications and issue 
them, after ALA Council approval, as ‘The 
Minimum Specifications For Class A Library 
Binding of the Joint Committee of the ALA 
and LBI.” 

A new question naturally arose. True it 
was that there was established a standard 
for acceptable good binding which the library 
profession could rely on. Equally true was 
the fact that librarians need not now concern 
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themselves with devising their own specifi- 
‘ations — a task for which most had neither 
the time nor the experience. But how can a 
librarian know which binder can produce 


\ Class A work? 


To answer that question, a certification pro- 
cedure was developed which is still in effect. 
Certified Binders are those who have been so 
designated by the Joint Committee as being 
— of doing Class A work. 

low does a binder become certified? He 
applies to LBI for membership. Samples of 
his work are submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee for examination by a subcommittee 
which examines the work to determine if it is 
Class A. It reports to the Joint Committee. 
If the work indicates that the binder is 
capable of producing Class A work, and if he 
also furnishes satisfactory evidence of in- 
surance adequate to protect the property of 
libraries entrusted to him, he is Certified. 
In order to make it easy for librarians to know 
which binders are certified, a seal or insignia 
was prepared by the Joint Committee. It is 
the property of the Joint Committee and can 
be used only by Certified Binders under rules 
prescribed by it. 

Throughout the procedure of examining the 
samples submitted the binder’s anonymity is 
protected. Indeed, great care is exercised to 
keep any information he submits in the strict- 
est of confidence. Furthermore, only librarian 
members of the Joint Committee vote on the 
question of certification. Membership in 
LBI is a prerequisite since only in that way 
can discipline and maintenance of standards 
be assured. Membership is open to all binders 
who can do Class A work. In fact, those who 
cannot are eligible for membership without 
being certified, but must become certified 
within two years. LBI’s organization is 
democratic, its constitution being established 
so as to permit maximum participation by all 
binders free of any discrimination based upon 
size or geographical location. 

Now that a set of standards had been 
established for acceptable binding, and 
machinery devised to determine which binders 
could meet this standard of performance, a 
new question arose: How to determine 
whether the binding furnished by a binder 
(whether or not he is certified) meets the 
specifications. In order to insure that stand- 
ards were being maintained, it became 
necessary to develop machinery to follow up 
work done by binders. 

To do this, the Joint Committee decided 
that a free examination service be furnished 
any librarian who wished to have specific 
volumes examined to see if they were in ac- 
cordance with the Class A specifications. An 
Appraisal Committee was appointed by the 
President of LBI, consisting of librarians well 
skilled in binding techniques, whose task it is 
to examine work submitted to it. Here, too, 
the anonymity of the binder is protected, his 
name being kept confidential. 

Subsequently, the history of LBI activities 
revolved around furthering the work of the 
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Joint Committee in the field of conservation. 
Its accomplishments have been many. 
Among the most outstanding have been the 
participation with LBI in the Annual Joint 
Sessions of Librarians and Binders, principally 
concerned with conservation problems, spon- 
soring the Library Binding Manual, written 
by Feipel and Browning, men outstanding in 
their field, and numerous surveys of con- 
servation practices. It continually reviews 
the specifications, and during the war worked 
closely with the industry faced as it was with 
personnel and material shortages. 

As an example of cooperation between an 
industry and its customers, there has probably 
been no equal in our economic history. This 
is so because it has been founded upon sound 
principles: first, it is non-discriminatory: all 
librarians benefit, all binders may participate; 
second, its objectives are sound: advance the 
art of conservation of the written word; 
third, it has been ably led. Its past and 
present members have all been men of out- 


~ standing ability and reputation, dedicated to 


their task and determined to discharge their 
responsibilities with high purpose. 

What of the future? Any organization to 
continue must be continually attuned to the 
functional needs of the people it serves. 


Otherwise, it becomes a_ vestigial organ, 
withers and dies. 
As the liaison between librarians and 


binders, the Joint Committee is today a 
vigorous and healthy organization. Particu- 
larly as a source of advice to LBI, its im- 
portance cannot be over-emphasized. 

For example, at its last meeting the fol- 
lowing matters were discussed: 

-review of the petition of LBI to the 
United States Department of Commerce to 
have the Minimum Specifications adopted as 
the United States Commercial Standard for 
Library Binding. 

participation in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Industry Conference and other pro- 
ceedings leading to the adoption of a Fair 
Trade Practices Regulation for the Library 
Binding Industry. This was initiated by LBI 
to establish a high standard of fair competition 
and ethical business practices by binders to 
protect the industry and its customers. 

development of Simplified Practice 
Recommendations which can be of im- 
measurable assistance to binders and _ li- 
brarians. As far back as 1935, the Joint 
Committee recommended the use of Stan- 
dardized Lettering for Periodicals. A com- 
mittee is being appointed to study binding 
practices beginning in the library and con- 
tinuing through the various steps of pro- 
cessing until the volumes are returned to the 
library. It is expected that the recommenda- 
tions will result in economies and increased 
efficiency and service. 

appointment of a committee to study 
the preparation of a text to supplement the 
Manual. This is to be a working guide for 
the librarian (and student) covering the entire 
field of conservation practice and theory. 


— advising LBI on its prize contest for 
librarians to stimulate thinking about con- 
servation problems, including the appoint- 
ment of the judges and approval of rules of 
the contest. 

—advising LBI on the program for the 
forthcoming Joint Session of Binders and 
Librarians in Washington. 

Truly the foresight and faith of the men 
who devised the Joint Committee have been 
amply rewarded. They built better than 
they realized. Their concept of cooperation 
has been transformed into a working relation- 
ship rich in achievement. It is a work that 
both the industry and profession can point to 
with pride. Dudley A. Weiss 
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The Priestley-Forsyth Memorial Library 
was founded in 1925 as a gift to Northumber- 
land from Mrs. Frances Priestley Forsyth and 
Mrs. Mary Forsyth. It was given as a 
memorial to their parents, Dr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Priestley and Mr. and Mrs. William 
Forsyth. 

The library occupies the former home of 
Dr. Joseph Priestley, who was a descendant 
of the eminent scientist and discoverer of 
oxygen, Joseph Priestley. Miss Jessie Wilson, 
who organized the library, has served as 
librarian since its founding. She began her 
library career at the Scranton Public Library, 
after which she served as children’s librarian 
at the Pottsville Free Library, the Berwick 
Public Library and the Rochester Public 
Library in Pennsylvania. 

When the Priestley-Forsyth Memorial 
Library opened in January, 1926, the founders 
contributed 1,500 books and a number of 
original water and oil paintings. They each 
provided a $25,000 trust fund to the library 
for its maintenance. Today, 16,000 volumes 
are housed in the library where they serve 
as a symbol of public trust and community 
well being. 
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Atrrep B. Linpsay, Chairman, Associate Librarians 
Washington Square Library, New York University; 
Trustee, New Rochelle Publie Library, 1934; Mem- 
ber A. L. A., and A. e R. L., George Washington 
University, A.B., 1913; L.L.B., 1918, 

CuaRLes J. FLANAGAN, st wn ap | aeeeer, Erie 
County Public Library; Member A. .: New York 
Library Association; New York Libre ary Association 
Personnell Adminsitrative Committee. 

ArNOoLp H. Trortier, Associate Director for Technical 
Departments, University of Illinois Library; Chair- 
man of the Bookbinding Committee of A. 

Wituiam T. Werrze., Assistant Director, <t 
Officer and Head of Processing Department, City 
Library; Springfield, Mass., Ohio State University; 
University of Michigan, A. N. L. 8. and A. M.S. S.; 
Member Executive Board, Massachusetts Library 
Association. 

J. Howarp Arkins, F. J. Barnard and Co., Medford 55, 
Massachusetts. 

Lawrence D. Sisert, New Method Book Bindery, 
Inc., Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Oscar ScuNABEL: National Library Bindery Co., of 
Indiana, Inc. 

BerRNARD J. ScuHAEFER, Chivers Book Binding Co.; 
President, L. B. I. 


BOARD OF REVIEW 
Sub-Committee 
Wituiam TuurMAN, Jr., New York Public Library 
Bindery, 42nd St. at 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


Netson W. McComes, Librarian, Washington Square 
Library, New York University, N. Y. C. 


a, Jerome K. Witcox, Librarian, City aoa 
. Nicholas Terrace & West 140th St., N. Y. 


ti R. TuurMAn, 8825 77th St., hol 
Long Island (formerly with N. Y. B. L.) 


APPRAISAL BOARD 


Sub-Committec 
Wituiam THurman, Jr., New York ae Library 
Bindery, 42nd St. at 5th Ave., N. Y. C 
ALoise Van Acken, New York Public —_— Bind- 
ery, 42nd Street at 5th Avenue, New York City. 
H. G. Bovusrievp, een College Library (Chief 
Librarian) Brooklyn, N 
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Jie Well-known Binders Sein Fences 
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LAWRENCE E, HERTZBERG 


The Rebinding Departments of three of 
the country’s long established library book- 
binderies — New Method Book Bindery, Inc., 
Jacksonville, Illinois; Monastery Hill Bindery, 
Chicago, Illinois and Hertzberg Craftsmen, 
Des Moines, Iowa, have been acquired by a 
new company, the Hertzberg-New Method, 
Inc., which now occupies the new building 
illustrated above, located in Jacksonville, 
Illinois. 

This building contains 26,000 square feet 
of floor space and is designed to provide the 
most modern facilities for library book- 
binding. These, together with more than a 
century and a half of experience and skill in 
library bookbinding craftsmanship, will now 
serve its customers better with faster com- 
pletion of binding orders and the finest pos- 
sible workmanship. 

Realizing the great importance of returning 
material sent for binding in the shortest pos- 
sible time, and looking forward to the new 
demands that will be made on the library 
binding industry in the future, with the in- 
creased readers in schools and_ public li- 
braries, larger enrollments in the colleges and 
universities, Hertzberg-New Method, Inc., 
with these expanded facilities, will be pre- 
pared to do its part in the important work 
of book conservation. 


LAWRENCE SIBERT 





ERNEST HERTZBERG 


Lawrence Hertzberg, President of the 
Monastery Hill Bindery, is president of the 
new company. Other officers include L. D. 
Sibert and Robert Sibert of New Method 
Book Bindery, Inc., Jacksonville, as vice- 
presidents; Ernest Hertzberg and Fred 
James, Jr., both of Hertzberg Craftsmen, 
Des Moines, as treasurer and _ secretary, 
respectively. 

The Monastery Hill Bindery, Chicago, will 
continue its fine leather binding. The greatly 
expanded facilities of New Method Book 
Bindery, Inc., will be used exclusively for 
the pre-binding and sale of “Bound to Stay 
Bound” books for young people. 

The building in Des Moines, in which the 
Hertzberg Craftsmen was located, will be 
taken over entirely by Library Binding Ser- 
vice for the manufacturing of Treasure 
Trove Covers. 

Jacksonville, rich in the history of Illinois, 
is in the heart of the Lincoln-Douglas country, 
and at one time has been the home of William 
Jennings Bryan, Stephen A. Douglas, General 
John J. Hardin, war governor, Richard 
Yaets Sr., who was on the ticket with 
Lincoln. It is, indeed, a fitting location to esta- 
blish Hertzberg-New Method, Inc., dedicated 
to serve better the libraries of the country 
with the best library bookbinding. 








The Liteon Comer 
Standardized Letering for Periodicals 


Recently, there has been an increased num- 
ber of inquiries at LBI concerning STAND- 
ARDIZED gg oy for bound peri- 


odicals. In 1924, the California Library 
Association first adopted STANDARDIZED 
LETTERING. In 1935, its use was recom- 
mended by the Joint Committee of ALA and 
LBI. Since then its use has gradually spread, 
and today its use is general. 

The use of STANDARDIZED LETTER- 
ING has several advantages: for the li- 
brarian, it eliminates the time consuming 
routine of preparing magazines for binding. 
Rub-offs or samples, and binding slips are 
unnecessary, except for periodicals which 
need special attention. All the librarian 
need do is add to his standing binding in- 
structions to the binder, a notation, “use 
standardized lettering on ‘bound magazines.” 
The binder need not use rub-offs, and the 
chance of error in lettering is substantially 
reduced. 

In addition, volumes bound this way have 
an improved appearance. Shelving is made 
easier, and all the essential information is 
set forth in a type that is clear and legible. 
Unnecessary words, abbreviations and decor- 
ations are eliminated. 

STANDARDIZED LETTERING maga- 
zines are divided into six groups, from A to F, 
based upon height: 


Group A: under 8% inches 

Group B: from 8% to 9% inches 

Group C: from 10 to 11 inches 

Group D: from 11% to 12%4 inches 
Group E: from 12% to 14% inches 
Group F: from 141% to 16 inches 

The lettering of the title should begin at 


8 inches for Group B, 9 inches for Group C, 
10 inches for Group D, 114% inches for Group 


STANDARDIZED LETTERING FOR MAGAZINE BINDING 
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EK, and 121% inches for Group F. Volume 
numbers (with abbreviation ‘Vol.’ omitted) 
begin at 514 inches from the shelf line; years 
at 3 inches with months just above, if used. 

The smallest classification, Group A, has 
its title, volume number and year each an 
inch below the common standard for these 
items in the other groups. 

When a volume covers a single year, only 
the year is used. When inclusive months 
occur in more than one year, two lines are 
used, with the month above and the year 
below. For example: Nov.-— May, 1953-54; 
not Nov. 1953 — May 1954. 

Secondary items such as page, the word 
“Tndex”’ or ‘“Supplement,”’ or a department 
mark, such as “Ref.’”’ or even a call number, 
should, when used, begin at two inches from 
the shelf line. Directions to the binder should 
indicate the exact distance from the shelf line 
to the top of the first line referred to. Im- 
prints, if used, are placed close to the shelf 
line. 

Titles within each group are placed in 
alignment. Magazine titles appearing in 
Readers Guide and technical indexes are used 
in STANDARDIZED LETTERING. For 
titles not appearing in these indexes, the form 
given in the Union List of Serials or on the 
Library of Congress cards are used. Titles 
not appearing in any of these sources should 
be determined by the librarian, but should 
be kept short. 

The use of STANDARDIZED LETTER- 
ING has justified its adoption as a time saver 
to librarians and binders alike. It is a signi- 
ficant advance in the technology of conser- 
vation of periodicals and simplifies the loca- 
tion and selection of volumes by users with- 
out any sacrifice in appearance. 

Any librarian who has any questions con- 
cerning the use of ST ANDARDIZED LET- 
TERING should refer his questions to Li- 
brary Binding Institute. 
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Know Our Memes 





AXEL J. ERSLUND 
Denver Book Binding Company 


Seven years ago, Axel Erslund moved from 
Cleveland, Ohio to Denver to breathe new 
life into the shaky foundations of the Denver 
Book Binding Company, which he acquired. 
Mr. Erslund’s struggle was aggravated by 
working conditions imposed by quarters 
smaller by one third of his present space. 

Prior to moving west, Erslund, a Dane by 
birth and trained in bookbinding since he 
was 14, had worked in Cleveland for 15 years. 
He was associated with shops in Chicago and 
New York City, and also worked the in 8S. A. 
Stewart bindery in Pittsburgh and the Hugo 
Kalmbacher and Sons bindery in Toledo. 

When Mr. Erslund took over the shop, 
located at the rim of the downtown business 
district of Denver, it included 1,000 square 
feet stretched in a narrow rectangle behind 
an attractive stone and glass brick front. 
In 1948, the one-story structure was extended 
in depth to include 2,500 square feet of floor 
space, thus occupying the limit of building 
area available. 

Production has been increased further by 
putting tables and machines on wheels. Mr. 
Erslund and his wife, together with his 
daughter and son-in-law, plus four employees, 
staff the plant. 

Axel Erslund’s rapid progress in Denver has 
succeeded on the basis of specialization and 
quality work. He concentrates strictly on 
Class A library binding. The quality of his 
plant’s work has been its best recommenda- 
tion. This fine reputation has earned Mr. 
ee customers in parts as far distant as 

California to the west, Montana to the north 
and Alburquerque, New Mexico to the south. 

The production of his plant is principally 
devoted to binding magazines for libraries and 
individuals. Over 1,000 magazines are pro- 
cessed by his shop monthly. Books are re- 
paired and rebound at the rate of 200 a month. 


— edlean Emile 


Mr. Erslund prizes extra binding both for 
the opportunity it offers to exercise his 
talents and the prestige and promotion it 
brings to the name of his plant. 


Editor’s Note: Excerpts from Book Binding and Book 
Production. 


ABOUT OUR PRIZE CONTEST 


As those who have used it know, our 
Barefoot Boy Poster has been very suc- 
cessful and has had wide distribution 
throughout the United States. Asa 
sequel to this poster, a new one has 
been conceived, and the theme will be 
“Your Librarian is Helping to Make 
the Better Citizen of Tomorrow.” 

The picture used for this poster will 
be an actual photograph of the Li- 
brarian winning the contest sur- 
rounded by children of her own selec- 
tion. This is only one of the awards in 
this unusual prize contest. Elsewhere 
in this issue of the ‘“‘Binder’’ you will 
find rules and full details. Be sure to 
send in your application at once. 


M. B. S. 


Pe ee 


Since 1842 


Davey Board 


The 
Standard Binders Board 





For Library Bindings 


The Davey Company 


164 LAIDLAW AVE. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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“The Minimum Shect- 
fications for (lass ‘70’ 
Library Binding 


by LAWRENCE D. SIBERT 


Why Were They Drawn? 

The specifications were drawn for the pro- 
tection of libraries against inferior bindings 
not suitable for library usage. They are a 
minimum standard of library binding de- 
signed to be the most economical for library 
materials. 


What Do These Specifications Mean? 

No specific pattern has been drawn into the 
specifications for hand oversewing because 
most library volumes are sewed on the over- 
sewing machines. Certain types of paper and 
some books with narrow back margins are 
hand oversewed. There are many styles of 
sewing used. Volumes that are hand over- 
sewed should be neat and strong. 

When volumes are to be sewed through 
their folded sections because of narrow back 
margins or because it is necessary for them to 
open very flat for satisfactory usage, they 
must be carefully examined to see if the 
previous binding has weakened the folds, and 
if it has, the folds are to be reinforced with 
bond paper or its equal before sewing. The 
specifications require that on books this 
sewing be done on three or more tapes or 
cords with linen thread, usually one section 
at a time. On magazines, four or more tapes 
or cords are required. Volumes sewed through 
the folds will not last as long in library use 
as volumes that are oversewed. 

Most librarians want practically all volumes 
trimmed on the fore edge and at the top and 
bottom, but some libraries have valuable edi- 
tions they want left untrimmed. Some 
volumes are printed so close to the edges that 
it is not possible to trim them without cutting 
into the print. The specifications are drawn 
in broad terms to take care of all of these 
conditions. They do require that this opera- 
tion be handled in a neat and workmanlike 
manner. 


How Can These Specifications Protect the 
Library? 

Always specify that volumes be handled 
according to the ‘‘Minimum Specifications 
for Class ‘A’ Library Binding.” If you have 
any reason to believe the finished binding 
is not up to these standards, write the Library 
Binding Institute, 501 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


*President, New Method Book Bindery, Inc. Jacksonville, 
Illinois (prebinding) Vice-President, Hertzberg-New 
Method, Inc., Jacksonville, Illinois (rebinding). 
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Phize Contest f¢ 


The Library Binding Institute 
announces a prize contest for the 
best essay on the subject: 
“HOW OUR LIBRARY’S BOOK 
CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
HAS BENEFITED FROM THE 
USE OF CLASS ‘A’ LIBRARY 


BINDING SPECIFICATIONS” 

Who is eligible: Any professional 7 
librarian or non-professional P 
member of a library staff in 


any library in the United 
States of America, its terri- 
tories or possessions. 

What are the prizes: The FIRST 
PRIZE is a cash award of $250.00 





plus an all expense round trip = 
to Washington to attend the 
Joint Session of Librarians and RF 
Binders on April 8, 1954, plus ! ‘ 
use of the winner’s picture as , 
part of the next L. B. I. poster f 
on the subject: ‘‘Your Libra- ; Mis 
rian is Helping to Make the ; st 
Better Citizen of Tomorrow.”’ » = Mis 
Second prize: $50.00. Third Pn 
prize: $25.00. ; Est 
What are the rules: The Contest . 
closes March 10, 1954 at mid- ; «= 
night. The essay must not ex- : Mr. 
ceed 2500 words, must be type- : L 
written (black) on white letter ; = 
size paper, and submitted in a 1 
triplicate to the Library Bind- Mrs 
ing Institute, 501 Fifth Avenue, r on 
New York 17, New York. No "3 
entry will be returned, and all M. 
entries become the property of . Mrs 
L. B. I. and may be published ee. 
or reproduced in whole or in k ~~ 
part by L. B. I. with credit S Leo 


teers. 


given to the author. They will ae 
be available for use by libra- Bax 





rians, students or binders. F H 
Who are the Judges: They will be A Oleg: 
appointed by the Joint Com- ; ~ 

mittee of A. L. A. and L. B. I. ; 
What you should do to enter: I 
Write L. B. I. for an applica- e om 
tion blank which will be as- A the 
signed a number which you ‘ 
will put on your paper. All i“ 
entries will be assigned a num- oom 
ber so that each paper will be Libr 
judged solely on its merits. typ 
pur 
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Now York Medical 
Jssocéation Feegional 


Group Mecting 


The New York Regional 
Group of the Medical Li- 
brary Association held its 
Fall Meeting on Novem- 
ber 7, 1953 at the Mt. 
Sinai Hospital in New 
York. One of the several 
round-table — discussions 
concerned —_ conservation 
practices and_ policies. 
Chairman of this group 
was Mr. F. Pheulpin of 
the Library of the School 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Present were the following: 

F. Pheulpin, Library of School Physicians and Sur- 
ee. Columbia University 168th St., New York, 


FE. Meyerhoff, Library of School Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Columbia University, 168th St., New York, 
ef 


Miss B. Reynolds, Squibb Institute for Medical Re- 
search, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Miss W. Sewell, Squibb Institute for Medical Re- 
search, Brooklyn, is 

Sonia Wohl, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 

Esther Judkins, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search. 

Mrs. Henrietta Perkins, Yale Medical Library, New 
Haven. 

Mr. Francis O'Leary, Columbia University, Geology 
Library. 


Nora Lock, John M. Wheeler Library of Ophthalmology 
Columbia University Presbyterian Medical Center, 
168th St., N. Y. 


Mrs. Helen Kovacs, New York State College of Medi- 
cine at Brooklyn. 


Gilbert Clausman, New York Academy of Medicine, 
3 East 102d St., N. Y. C. 

M. Boybyl, Montefiore Hospital Medical Library. 

Mrs. Kim Barrett, Hospital for Special Surgery, 
321 East 42d St., N. Y. 17. 

Sylvia Zisman, World Wide Medical News Service, 
11 East 26th Street. 


Leon Elveson, World Wide Medical News Service, 
11 East 26th Street. 


Saul A. Kuchinsky, Brooklyn Jewish Hospital. 


C. Warfield, New York Orthopaedic Dispensary and 
Hospital. 


Olga Wiazemsky, St. Luke’s Hospital Medical Library. 
Rosalie Saitta, Librarian, Chemistry Library, Columbia 

University. 

Dudley A. Weiss, General Counsel for Li- 
brary Binding Institute was introduced by the 
Chairman, and opened the discussion with 
the following remarks: 

“In order to discuss problems of binding 
intelligently, it is necessary first to consider 
some definitions. The first definition is that of 
library binding which may be defined as that 
type of binding specially developed for the 
purpose of conserving books and periodicals 


for library use. Functionally, it involves the 
concept of conservation, which reduced to 
fundamentals, means circulation, present and 
future. 

“The second definition is that of a library 
binder. There are several types of binding, in- 
cluded among which are edition binding, li- 
brary binding and pamphlet or blank book 
binding. A library binder is one who special- 
izes in binding for library usage. Economically 
speaking, his operations are distinguished 
from other binders by the fact that he works 
on property belonging to libraries and renders 
a service, not the sale of a commodity. He 
deals with repairing books of many diverse 
sizes, conditions of wear and tear for many 
different customers. His is not a mass type of 
operation such as that of an edition binder. 
Consequently, labor costs are a big element of 
his expense. 

“A certified binder is one whose work has 
been examined by a subcommittee of the 
Joint Committee of ALA and LBI and been 
determined to be in accordance with the 
Minimum Specifications for Class A work of 
the Joint Committee of ALA and LBI. After 
a further examination of financial responsi- 
bility for the property of libraries entrusted 
to him, he is Certified as being capable of 
doing work in accordance with such specifi- 
‘ations. He must be a member of LBI so 
that his work and business practices may be 
subject to some control and thus ensure con- 
formity to quality standards. The Joint 
Committee has been in operation since 1934 
and is an outstanding example of industry 
cooperation with the library profession. Only 
the library members vote on certification. 

“Fundamentally, when we talk of library 
binding, we are talking in terms of circulation. 
Thus, reduced to its barest essentials in a li- 
brary budget, binding expense is not an ele- 
ment of repair or maintenance. It is, rather, 
a budget-saving device, because a book 
properly rebound or a_ periodical properly 
bound will stand repeated circulation and thus 
avoid repeated purchases of the same volume, 
which in many cases can be done only at a 
high cost. 

“That the library profession has been aware 
of this for a long time is apparent in the fact 
that the joint specifications for library binding 
were originally developed by ALA. Subse- 
quently, the Joint Committee was formed. 
Over the years, the specifications have be- 
come the standard for the profession and the 
industry as the minimum for acceptable good 
binding. 

“Generally speaking, conservation problems 
fall into the following categories: 

(1) Permanent material —i. e., material 
which the library wishes to preserve for an 
indefinite period of time. This material will 
always be bound according to Minimum 
Specifications but, depending on the nature 
of the material, a better binding may be 
specified. Circulation may not be a factor 
here, but preservation always is the dominant 
consideration. 
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(2) Material to be circulated or kept for 
definite forseeable future. This is material ex- 
pected to be circulated which will be required 
as part of a basic collection for several years. 
This will always be bound according to 
Minimum Specifications. 

(3) Temporary material — this falls into 
several classes. Here, a librarian must exer- 
cise judgment and together with his certified 
binder determine the type of binding to be 
used. For example, some material may be 
definitely temporary but have great current 
demand. One volume may be bound accord- 
ing to the Minimum Specifications while 
others may not be, since after they have been 
worn the demand may cease. In any event, 
each library will have its special problem as 
to this material. 


“The significant point is that it is to the 
librarian’s advantage to select a Certified 
Binder who can serve the library, consult with 
him relative to such problems and work out 
the best solution for that library. By working 
closely with a Certified Binder, the libraries 
can develop a service factor which can be of 
immense value. 

“In turn, the binder is helped. For example, 
one of the questions asked by librarians is 
how can service be improved and the time 
books are in a bindery be reduced. By working 
closely with a binder, a librarian can schedule 
work so that it is returned promptly. No 
binder wants to keep books or periodicals 
for a long period of time in his plant, for this 
boosts his overhead and makes it unprofitable 
to handle such work. Quick service is much 
more profitable. But this is possible only by 
proper scheduling on the part of the library, 
and is accomplished only by close liaison be- 
tween librarian and binder. 

“Library binders are small, independently 
owned firms. Theirs is an intensely com- 
petitive industry, and prices are determined 
by sellers and buyers on a competitive basis. 
By-and-large, labor is the dominant cost ele- 
ment running between 45 per cent and 50 
per cent of the cost of doing business. Ma- 
terial costs hover about the 20 per cent mark. 
A book being rebound goes through some fify- 
five operations. The amount of material used 
in each operation is slight, so that the dif- 
ference between using the highest quality and 
the lowest quality material is insignificant. 
Cheaper materials reduce the useability of 
the volume way out of proportion to the 
savings gained. Inferior materials are thus 
a false economy. 

“For a librarian, and for the Trustees of 
libraries or others responsible for library 
policies and budgets, I could suggest two 
basic rules in connection with binding or 
conservation problems. 

“First: Select a Certified Binder and work 
closely with him. Conservation is a con- 
tinuing problem and the more closely you 
work with one binder, the better results you 
will obtain. For you can thus work out with 
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him a procedure covering what materials to 
rebind, how to prepare material for the 
bindery, proper schedules for binding best 
adopted to your needs and proper binding 
for your requirements. 

“Second: For most situations, by specifying 
the Minimum Specifications, you will be 
assured the most for your money. These speci- 
fications cover not only material and labor, 
but appearance, collating all of the other re- 
quirements deemed important by the library 
profession. 

“Finally, for your questions or problems rela- 
tive to binding and conservation, the authen- 
tic source of accurate and helpful information 


is L.B.1.” 


Binding In floland 


by GERARD B. VAN DEENE 
National Library Bindery Company 


Last year I was invited 
by a visiting Dutch li- 
brarian to tell her col- 
leagues about our library 
bookbinding processes.and 
methods. 

During my recent trip 
to Europe, therefore, I 
spent a great deal of time 
in Holland, where I visited 
most of the large cities to 
meet with librarians to ex- 
plain and demonstrate our 
binding techiniques. 

By observing the public libraries of Holland, 
I had the opportunity to compare their 
binding methods with ours. Books are 
covered with plain black cloth, and sewing is 
done through the backs of the sections along 
two or three tapes. Few books show the title 
and author on the back of the books. In- 
stead, they are marked with a catalogue 
number. Magazines are bound in light- 
weight buckram (a Dutch product) or in 
plain cloth, lettered with the title, volume and 
year. 

Most libraries send their work to private 
binders, but some of the larger ones have 
their own binderies. It is interesting to note 
that although the American dollar will buy 
more than the Dutch guilder, the cost of 
binding library books and magazines is about 
double in Holland. 

It is apparent that Dutch binders are eager 
to improve their binding methods. They are 
eager to receive our help and suggestions in 
order to develop a better system of book- 
binding and do away with their old-fashioned 
techniques. I am keeping in contact with a 





few binders in Holland, and hope that they 
will soon be able to advance toward better 
binding practices, 
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of Making JMany Books 





When Marie Ruzicka graduated in 1927 
with a major in economics and sociology, she 
set out for a career in social work. For the 
next two years she held a working fellowship 
at Hopkins, studied and did casework, took 
an M. A. in sociology, and at last resisted the 
family vocation no longer. Her father’s 
bookbinding business was expanding. Her 
brother had gone to Greensboro, N. C., the 
year before to establish a new plant. 

Today the library binding business of 
Joseph Ruzicka is well known among libraries 
of the southeast. Unlike commercial binderies, 
it binds and repairs books that belong to 
libraries, public or private. It binds new books 
only after they are owned by the consumer. 
It engages in no manufacturing. 

The business is now held by Joseph Ru- 
zicka, Marie Ruzicka Gross, and the estate 
of her brother. Mr. Ruzicka, who has re- 
tired to the more esoteric delights of re- 
storing rare volumes, takes no active part in 
the business. This leaves the management up 
to Mrs. Gross. 

“They call me ‘the boss’,” 
affectedly. “We don’t have any title like 
‘president.’ I just oversee the two plants 
(Baltimore and Greensboro). If anything goes 
wrong, they call on me.” To manage the 
Greensboro plant, Mrs. Gross has her nephew, 
Joseph V. Ruzicka, Jr. For Baltimore, she 
has her husband, Christian W. Gross, Jr. 

Are bookbinders born or made? Mrs. Gross 
would indicate that they have to be born. 
She is the fifth generation to work in a business 
begun in 1757 at Radnice in Bohemia. The 
American phase began in 1875 when her 
grandfather started his bindery in Baltimore. 
Mr. Gross, on the other hand, would indicate 
that they are made. Before he entered the 
bindery, he owned a wholesale and retail meat 
business. Today he is as much a part of the 
Baltimore plant as though he had several 
generations behind him. 

Library binding is an extraordinary busi- 
ness. To one side of a room in the Baltimore 
plant you may see several many-needled 
sewing machines stitching greedily into 


she says un- 





periodicals as fast as the operators can put in 
the signatures. To the other side of the room 
you can see hand sewers at their traditional 
wooden frames where they ply their single 
needles in time-honored fashion. The com- 
bination of the very old with the very new is 
characteristic. Last summer the Baltimore 
plant installed a big hydraulic press to give 
volumes the final squeeze before they return 
to their libraries. Recently it has ordered a 
typesetting machine in order to economize 
on title printing on the backs of volumes. 
These innovations, incidentally, are as ex- 
citing to Mrs. Gross as a new spring outfit. 
Nevertheless, the policy is to use mechanical 
methods only where the saving in time and 
effort does not compromise the quality of 
the job.- Mass production is not for the Ru- 
zicka bindery. ‘“‘When we get two of the same 
volume, that’s mass production for us,” says 
Mrs. Gross. 

Library binding either calls or develops 
extraordinary people. It is craftsmanship 
which is exacting, gives a feeling of inde- 
pendence, inspires satisfying interest, and en- 
genders deep loyalty. Mrs. Gross moves 
easily and informally among her employees, 
who call her “Miss Marie.” It is typical that 
they come to the bindery for summer jobs 
(summer is the busy time because libraries 
can spare books in the academic off-season). 
They start work in the plant as soon as they 
stop school. Hence, Mrs. Gross may intro- 
duce you to a woman in her mid-thirties who 
has been there for eighteen years. 

Library binding is not wealthy business, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Gross, because libraries and 
bibliophiles are not rich, but it is steady and 
fascinating. 

“Tf you stick around binding long enough,” 
she likes to say, “‘it sticks to you.” 


*From Goucher Alumnae Quarterly, Fall, 1953. 





COLORED SLIDES 
AVAILABLE 


Did you know that L. B. I. has a set of 
approximately 100 colored slides with 
titles available for use by libraries and 
schools? The slides in 35 mm. size 
clearly and simply depict binding op- 
erations. Interested? Write Miss 
Barr! 


Since we published this notice last 
issue, eight libraries and schools have 
requested these slides. Have you seen 
them yet? 
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The Mhbeate Cade 


Progness Fofont 
on om Library” 





CARL VITZ 
Director, Cincinnati (Ohio) and Hamilton 
County, Public Library 


The elements of our new building program 
were presented in an article which appeared 


in the Library Journal, December 15, 1949. 
With a few exceptions, the program as then 
developed has been followed. The building, 
140’ x 180’, will provide two public service 
floors, four stack levels, and an office and 
processing floor. The total floor area is 
196,000 square feet. 


saylbuck 


The Outstanding 
Library Binding 
Buckram 





(Impregnated, of course) 
@ 

Used by 
Leading Library 
Binders Everywhere 
* 


Manufactured by 


Special Fabries, Inc. 
SAYLESVILLE, RHODE ISLAND 
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The building owes much to the “Baltimore 
Plan” developed by Joseph Wheeler; that is, 
all public service floors are conceived as open 
space with departmental separations made 
with movable book shelves. Two levels of 
book stacks are located below the first service 
floor, two above the second service floor, 
The divisions between departments are low 
shelves on metal A-shaped frames, decidedly 
different from conventional library furniture, 

\ deviation from the Baltimore layout is 
the location of the vertical transportation, 
Elimination of the central court utilized in 
Baltimore made possible concentrating ele- 
vators and stairs in a compact central core, 
This arrangement has a definite advantage 
in the distribution of people in all floors above 
the Main floor. It likewise brings users of 
upper floors down within the charge-out area. 

Although thoroughly modern in feeling and 
functional in plan, the building will have its 
monumental features, such as a Memorial 
Room to house the library’s rarities. A wide 
terrace extending in front of the adminis- 
trative offices and children’s room will have 
a reflecting pool. On an undeveloped portion 
of the lot will be a garden financed by the 
Federated Garden Clubs. Other features of 
the new library will include a Fine Arts De- 
partment, a Children’s Room and an Audio- 
visual Center. 

The delay in occupying the building has 
postponed what is expected to be our biggest 
headache — moving our million and a half 
volumes to the new building. Detailed plans 
~ ‘being prepared, however, and when our 
: day arrives we shall begin the move. 


*From Library Journal, December 15, 1953. 


Bind Enterteins and 
Snstiucts Students 


On December 8, 1953, Savidge and Krim- 
mel of Philadelphia entertained the students 


of the School of Library Science of the Drexel © 


Institute. Winfred B. Krimmel, senior 
partner of the firm, introduced the students 
to the various binding processes. The fol- 
lowing letter which was received from Miss 
MacPherson, Dean of the School, indicates 
how profitable such excursions can be for the 
uninitiated. 


“Dear Mr. Krimmel: 


I want to thank you and your staff for } 


the cordial reception given to the Drexel 
group on December 8. 
well as the five younger members of our 
library staff, were much impressed with 
what they were told and with the different 
steps necessary to take in binding a book. 

One staff member remarked that she had 
not realized how complicated an under- 
taking the binding was. Several were sur- 


All the students, as | 
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prised that human hands were needed for so 
many of the processes, even though you 
have machines for sewing, ete. You can 
see that these people were observant. 


Sincerely yours, 


Harriet D. MacPherson 
Dean” 


S(ucicha Family 
Jwice Hrencred 


How much binders can contribute to the 
welfare and progress of libraries was demon- 
strated in permanent form this past Fall when 
the North Carolina Library Association be- 
stowed two unprecedented honors on the 
Ruzicka family. 

First, was a Memorial Fund Scholarship 
dedicated to the memory of George Bentley, 
Robert Christ and J. Vernon Ruzicka. 
Bentley and Christ were librarians. 

Second, was the election of Joseph Ruzicka 
to Honorary Membership in the Association. 
The telegram received by Mr. Ruzicka read 
as follows: 


We have taken the privilege of naming you an 
honorary member of the North Carolina Li- 
brary Association. May we express to you at 
this time our appreciation of what you have 
done for us in the past and of our anticipation 
of much good fellowship in the future. 


Esther Evans, Secretary. 


The Staff of The Library Binder takes this 
opportunity to extend congratulations and 
best wishes to this “Family of Binders.” 


They Supply Things 
We Eindas Use 


Since 1846, the House of Gane has supplied 
the binder with a complete line of materials, 
tools and equipment. 

Henry A. Gane, a bookbinder of Boston, 
founded this service business for the aid of his 
fellow craftsmen. That was the beginning of 
the Gane organization which now operates 
offices and warehouses on a coast to coast basis 
with Gane Bros. & Company of New York, 
Inc., located at 333 Hudson Street and Gane 
Bros. & Lane, Inc., at 1835 West Lake Street, 
Chicago, in St. Louis at 4115 Forest Park 
Boulevard, San Francisco at 184 Second 
Street and Los Angeles at 140 West 17th 


Street. 


The Abeer 


In addition to carrying the country’s most 
complete line of supplies, many of them 
nationally famous name brands such as Davey, 
DuPont, Interlaken, Peerless and others, an 
equally famous line of equipment is sold and 
serviced. 

Gane also operates its own glue department 
as well as its own machine shop where used 
equipment is fully rebuilt and new machines 
such as the Meyers manual, air and recently 
developed hydraulic roller backers and Pleger 
self-centering roller backer, now owned by 
Gane, are produced. In addition, other stan- 
dard and specialty built machines for the li- 
brary and edition trade are built. 

The companies are headed by E. L. Wirth, 
Chairman of the Board and A. C. Jecklin, Sr. 
President, who between them, have almost a 
century of service. 


This Seal 
QUALITY 


Identifies 
BINDING 








for the Library Binder... 


DAVEY BINDER BOARD 
BACKING FLANNEL AND DENIM 
INTERLAKEN CLOTH AND BUCKRAM 


DuPONT PX CLOTH, BUCKRAM AND 
FABRIKOID 


@ GUMMED HOLLANDS AND CAMBRIC 


@ GANE’S FLEXIBLE, CASE MAKING AND 
STRIPPING GLUES 


@ EDGE COLORS — SIZINGS — LAC- 
QUER — VARNISH 


@ END SHEET, BACKING AND FLEXIBLE 
PAPERS 


@ STAY CLOTH — SUPER — SEWING 
THREADS 

@ GANE’S CASING-IN PASTE — HEAD- 
BANDS 

@ PEERLESS GENUINE GOLD AND STAMP- 
ING FOILS 
plus HUNDREDS of other Supplies, 
Tools, New and Rebuilt Equipment 


Over 103 years of “Know-How” 


GANE BROTHERS AND LANE, INC. 


CHICAGO e@ ST LOUIS © SAN FRANCISCO @ LOS ANGELES 


Gane Brothers & Co. of New York, Inc. 
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EASTERN REGIONAL GROUP MEETING OF THE 
LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


Hotel Biltmore, New York 
November 17, 1953 


MID-WESTERN REGIONAL GROUP MEETING OF THE 
LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 
December 10, 1953 
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Institutional Members 
of the Library Binding 
Institute 


CODY MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
Southwestern University 

Box 362, 8. U. Station 

Georgetown, Texas 

DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Bindery Division 

5261 Woodward Avenue 

Detroit 2, Michigan 

KANSAS CITY PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Kansas City, Mo. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Princeton, New Jersey 

ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Olive, 13th & 14th Streets 

St. Louis 3, Mo. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Binding Dept. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


stssociate Members 
of te Library Binding 
Institute 


AMERICAN ADHESIVE MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., INC. 

13th Street & 3rd Avenue 

Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 

COLONIAL BOARD COMPANY 

615 Parker St. 

Manchester, Conn. 

CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY CO. 

328 Keturah St. 

Newport, Ky. 

THE DAVEY CO. 

164 Laidlaw Avenue 

Jersey City 8, N. J. 

GANE BROS. & CO. OF N. Y., INC. 

333 Hudson St. 

New York 18, N. Y. 

GANE BROTHERS & LANE, INC. 


4115 Forest Park Blvd. 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 


C. B. HEWITT & BROS., INC. 


23 Greene St. 
New York 13, N. Y. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 
Norwood, Mass. 

INTERLAKEN MILLS 
Fiskeville, R. I. 

SHRYOCK BROTHERS 
Downington, Pa. 

SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, INC. 
119 W. Lake &t. 

Chicago 1, Ill. 

ALBERT D. SMITH & CO. 

40 Worth St. 

New York 13, N. Y. 

SPECIAL FABRICS, INC. 
Saylesville, R. I. 





‘ “has definitely stimulated 
interest in our Library”’ 


... ‘has attracted attention where- 
ever we have placed them” 


... “tts human appeal makes them 
stop and think”’ 


eal y 


foot alle IBRARY 
~~ the BETTER CITIZEN 


TOMORROW! 


These and other statements by 
well-known librarians pay tribute 
to the popularity of our attractive 
poster. 

Are you using them to best 
advantage? 
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MEMBERS OF THE LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


CALIFORNIA NEW MEXICO 
PACIFIC LIBRARY BINDING Co. NEW MEXICO BOOKBINDERS 
770 E. Washington Bivd., Los Angeles 2739 CG bell Rd., Albuq 

COLORADO NEW YORK 
DENVER BOOK BINDING Co. ACME BINDERY, INC. 

2223 Welton Street, Denver 287 Washington St., Buffalo 
DIETER BOOK BINDING Co. ALBERT BERGER COMPANY 
1130 — 23rd Street, Denver 16 East 12th Street, New York 

CONNECTICUT CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
PECK BINDERY 33 Nassau Avenue, Brooklyn 
P. O. Box 977, New Haven DESS & TALAN COMPANY 

219 East 144th Street, New York 
respninnie GLICK BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. of Ga. 21-16 43rd Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 
2395 Peachtree Rd., N. E. Atlanta MacDONALD & MAIER, Inc. 

ILLINOIS 68 East 131st Street, New York 
BOOK SHOP BINDERY MUTUAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. 

306 W. Randolph Street, Chicago P. O. Box 542, Syracuse 

HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, INC. RIDLEY'S BOOK BINDERY 

Vandalia Rd., Jacksonville 104 Maple Avenue, Ithaca 

NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY ROCHESTER BOOK BINDERY 

(Prebound Books Only) 165 St. Paul Street, Rochester 
i i 

203 South Kosciusko Street, Jacksonville NORTH CAROLINA 


PEORIA BOOK BINDERY 
1006 N. Adams, Peoria JOSEPH RUZICKA 
228 East Market Street, Greensboro 
INDIANA 


HECKMAN BINDERY, Inc. ono 

North Manchester ART GUILD BINDERY - : 

NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. of Indiano 324 East 9th Street, Cincinnati 

546 South Meridian St., Indianapolis GEORGE A. FLOHR COMPANY 
1OWA 809 Walnut Street, Cincinnati 

GENERAL BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
KOLARIK BOOK BINDING Co. 
3002 Madison Street, Cedar Rapids 1766 East 133rd Street, E. Cleveland 
KALMBACHER BOOK BINDING COMPANY 

MARYLAND 2830 — 131st, Toledo 

CHARLES L. ELLIOTT Co. — NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. of Ohio 

1907 Rosedale Street, Baltimore 1766 East 133rd Street, E. Cleveland 

JOSEPH RUZICKA GEORGE H. SAND COMPANY 

606 North Eutaw Street, Baltimore 1902 Colerain Avenue, Cincinnati 
MASSACHUSETTS OKLAHOMA 

F. J. BARNARD & Co. MOTTER BOOK BINDING COMPANY 

101 Mystic Avenue, Medford Box 767, Muskogee 

DURA BOOK BINDING Co. 

202 Elm Street, Marlboro PENNSYLVANIA 

NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. CHARLES W. FREDD Co. 

271 Park Street, West Springfield 849 Anthracite Avenue, Kingston 

J. S. WESBY & SONS LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY of Pa., Inc. 

44 Portland Street, Worcester 212 North 12th Street, Philadelphia 
MISSOURI SAVIDGE & KRIMMEL 


232 North 15th Street, Philadelphia 

BANNER BOOK BINDING Co. 

2723 Ivanhoe Avenue, St. Louis TEXAS 

REYNOLDS BINDERY HILL BOOK BINDERY 

4400 East 24th Street, Kansas City 6519 N. Lamar Bivd., Austin 
NEBRASKA UTAH 

CHARLES ELCE & SON HILLER BOOK BINDING COMPANY 

2626 North 48th Street, Lincoin 255 South First West Street, Salt Lake City 
NEW JERSEY CANADA 


JAMES BROWN & SON HARPELL'S PRESS CO-OPERATIVE 
191 Lembeck Avenue, Jersey City Gardenvale, P.Q 
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All Qualified Binders Interested in the Promotion and Maintenance of 
Highest Standards in Binding Technique are Invited to Join. 
DUDLEY A. WEISS MISS EDITH BARR MELVIN B. SUMMERFIELD 
General Counsel Executive Secretary Public Relations Counsel 
10 State St., Boston, Mass. 501 Fifth Ave.,New York City 171 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE, 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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